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ing all else is the absence of clear evidence for the detailed, chronological analysis of
the history of education in ancient India and China, much of our present knowledge
depending upon traditional accounts written down centuries after the events. All that
can be attempted here is a reminder to the reader that there was a contemporary
civilization-building process going on in South Asia and in East Asia from around 2500
B.C. to 500 A.D. and that its educational aspects need much more systematic study
for publication in the English language. We shall then return to the principal theme of
Western education with its wellsprings deep in Graeco-Rornan civilization.
India The chronological history of India between 2500 B.C. and 500 B.C. is so
obscure that its educational history may never become usefully comparable to that of
the other major civilizations. Archeological findings make it clear that an urban,
literate civilization, with large-scale organization of society and of government, flour-
ished sometime between 2500 B.C. and 1500 B.C. in the Indus River Valley. Until the
written script of the Indus or Harappa civilization is deciphered, however, the role of
education can only be conjectured to be somewhat like that in the Sumerian cities
from which the idea of writing may have flowed to the Indus as it did to the Nile.
Between 1500 B.C. and 500 B.C. (sometimes called the Protohistoric or Vedic
period) the role of education in Indian civilization becomes somewhat clearer, if not
its sequential history. The Aryan-speaking peoples, who invaded India from the
northwest from 1500 B.C. onward, developed an oral cultural tradition of great
sophistication in the Sanscrit language, epitomized in the verses and hymns designed to
placate the gods, known as the Rig Veda. The formulation of this oral tradition and its
cultivation and transmission were the special province of a priestly class of Brahmins
who must have systematically taught the verses and the rites they prescribed to
oncoming generations of priests. Prodigious feats of memorizing were obviously
accomplished in this process. In this early Vedic period of Indian history, before
Sanscrit was committed to writing, when town life was only rudimentary, and when
priestly prerogatives were closely guarded by the Brahmins, the oral tradition in
education gained a power that seemed to be one of the significant differences between
India and the other great civilizations in their formative periods, a difference whose
lasting educational consequences need much investigation.
Some time after 900 or 800 B.C. Vedic society in northern India began to reveal
some of the basic characteristics of civilization building: town and city life spread
through the Ganges River region, specialized occupations including merchant classes
took form, and several kingdoms began to establish political rule and rudimentary
administrative systems over extensive territories. The hierarchy of class distinctions
brought by the Aryans apparently hardened into a more rigid caste system, which
encouraged primary loyalties to the caste transcending those of the territorial state.
Recognized castes besides the Brahmins were the warrior-rulers (Kshatriya), the
gainfully employed (Vaishya), and the serfs and servants (Sudra). The caste system was
a factor in Indian society which undoubtedly had vast significance for education.
Organized schools seemed to be more exclusively devoted to religious and priestly
purposes in preference to governmental or commercial purposes than was the case in
any of the other major civilizations.